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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SUPERNATURALS. 


Mr. Editor—From an old collection of voyages, commonly known as 
Churchill’s collection, in. six volumes folio, I take the liberty of sending 
vou an extract. ‘The particular voyage from which the extract is taken 
is entitled “* An Account of Cochin China, in two parts: the first treats 
of the temporal state of that kingdom; the second, of what concerns the 
spiritual, written in Lalian by the reverend father Christopher Borri, a 
Milanese of the Society of Jesus, who was oue of the first missionaries 
in that kingdom.” If we are to believe the editor of this ‘ account,” 
father Borri, both as to his ample means of imforimation, and his un- 
doubted veracity, is entitled to the public credit. “This relation (in the 
words of the same editor) is not like those travellers who just pass through 
a kingdom, or a merchant that touches at ports upon business of trade, 
and who, consequently, deliver very fabulous accounts; either to make 
their travels the more surprising, or for want of knowing better; taking 
things upon hearsay. ‘This father, on the contrary, frequently convers- 
ing with all sorts of people, and having a settled residence there for years, 
had the opportunity of Anowing what he writ.” “In fine, (he observes,) 
the relation of father Borri is curious, though short, and seems to carry 
all the air of truth imaginable, besides the general approbation it has al- 
ways received in all parts; which is the greatest commendation that can 
be given it.” 

Whether this work will be considered as now deserving that “ general 
approbation” which the editor says it had every where obtained in his 
day, will best be seen by the extract itself. 


CHAP. IX. 


HIow God opened another way to the conversion of the meaner sort by 
miraculous means. 


It remains that we show how God, acting conformabiy to the mean 
vulgar people of Cochin China, who were used to see phantoms, visions, 
and apparitions, the devil often appearing to them, was pleased to show 
some miracles; to the end that, declining in their opinion of diabolical 
prodigies, they might own the only Lord and singular worker of true 
wonders. 

The devils appear so frequently among those heathens that, not to 
speak of the oracles they deliver by the mouth of idols, which are in 
ereat esteem among the wretched gentiles, they walk about the cities so 
familiarly in human shapes, that they are not at all feared, but admitted 
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into company; and this is carried so far, that there are abundanee of in- 
cubt and sucubi. And among great people, those husbands account 
themselves happy who know their wives to have such familiars; for ge- 
nerally they have to do with none but married women; publicly boasting 
that they are worthy to mix with a nature so much above their own as 
the devils. It happened in my time, that a woman of great quality, mo- 
ther to two sons who were Christians, envied by her neighbors, not so 
much for her beauty as for her dishonest familiarity with the devil, posi- 
tively refusing to become Christian, came to die in labor; and by the 
assistance of the devil, brought forth two eggs. Now it being held as 
most certain among them that the dev il, her incubus, was god of the river, 
they did not bury the body in a eave, building a chapel over it as is the 
usual custom; but, carrying it in solemn procession to a river, cast it 
into the deep, together w vith the two egys, saying, let her go to the lerd of 
the river, since she was w orthy to have to do with him when living. 
Among the common sort this filthiness is not esteemed an honor; but 
they rather account it a grievous distemper, when their women are thus 
molested by the devil, as we should by being possessed. These women, 
therefore, understanding that the religion of the fathers was altogether 
opposite to the devil, they imagined they might have some medicine 
against this distemper; calling. holy things, as the water of baptism, Ag- 
nus Dei, and the like, mediums. And, by the grace of God, all those that 
carried with them any bit of Agnus Dei were never more molested by the 
devil; yet with this difference, that those who were not Christians saw 
the incubus come to the bedside, but it had not power to lay hold on or 
touch their persons; whereas the Christians perceived that he could not 
come near the chamber door, which occasioned several to be baptized. 
Though these incubus devils, appearing in human shapes, do no harm 
to the body, yet sometimes there are others that appear in horrid and 
frightful shapes; and the Cochin Chinese, who have often seen, describe 
them after the manner as we paint them; for example, with a cock’s face, 
a long tail, a bat’s wings, a hideous look, bloody flaming eyes; and when 
they appear in such shapes they are much feared, being then generally 
hurtful to men, sometimes carrying them up to the tops of houses, to cast 
them down headlong. We once heard a wonderful noise of people in 
our street, crying out very loud, marqui, marco; that is, the devil in a 
monstrous shape; whereupon some gentiles came running to desire us, 
that since we had weapons against those evil spirits, we would go relieve 
those distressed people who were infested by them. Having recommend- 
ed ourselves to God, and armed ourselves with Cropes, Agnus Deis, and 
relics, we went two of us to the place where the devil was, and came so 
near, that we only wanted turning of a corner to be upon him, when he 
suddenly vanished, leaving three prints of feet upon the pavement, which 
I saw,and were aie two spans long, with marks of a cock’s talons and 
spurs. Some attributed the devil’s flying to the virtue of the holy cross 
and the relics we carried with us. These frightful apparitions God has 
made use of to attract many to his holy faith; yet not denying them good 
visions, as will appear by the following accidents which happened before 
me in that kingdom. ‘The first was, that, as we were one day in our 
own house, we saw a procession of vast multitudes of people in a field, 
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making towards us: when they came, being asked what they would have, 
they answered that a most beautiful lady came from their land, through 


the air, on a throne of bright clouds, who bid them go to that city, where. 


they should find the fathers who would show them the sure w way to bliss, 
and the knowledge of the true god of heaven. ‘This nade us give thanks 
to the blessed virgin, whose this great benefit was owned to be; and, ba- 
ving catechised and baptized the people, sent them home well ple: ased. 

The second was at another time. Father Francis Buzome and I, re- 
turning homeward together, first a multitude of people came to another 
place, who, having paid us very much respects, told father Francis Bu- 
zome they were come to him to teach them what he had promised thei 
the night before, when he was in their town. The father was astonished 
at their demands, having never been in the place they spoke of; but, 
examining into the matter, [ found that God, of his infinite mercy, 
had caused some angels in the fathers’ shape, or in a dream had given those 
people some knowledge of our holy faith. 'The fame of these miracles 
being spread abroad, such numbers of people were converted, that the 
ehurch given us by the gevernor was too little, and we were forced to 
build one larger; his wife, children, and kindred, with many other 
Christians, contributing towards it. 

Here ends the ninth chapter of father Borri’s Spiritual History of 
Cochin China, in 1617, during his connexion with the Portuguese mis- 
sion in that country; which, apres: to the same account, continued 
until 1622, when he returized to his native land, and, very much like our 
own missionaries, set down to write a most wonderful account of his suc- 
cess; rather too miracuicusly seasoned for the present day, we confess ; 
but, bating this circumstance, there is not, perbaps, much in his perform- 
ance out of the due keeping of such histories. Taken all in all, it fs 
certainly worth reading. were it only for the exemplification of the faci- 
lity with which such holy falsehoods are fabricated, aud with what gra- 
vity they may be uttered by those of the trade, to deceive an ignorant and 
a credulous public. 

Now take a plain matter of fact man, of natural good sense and scien- 
tifie aequirements, and he shall be found a me re dunce i such matters. 
Your good Christian shall doze over such men’s histories, as insipid and 
dull: even his most fanciful illustrations rise not above common life; 
and all his metaphors are most lamentably shackled by truth. Not so 
the religious scholar’s productions ; for, whether he be among the num- 
ber of those who write to sustain a national and de ‘spotic hierarchy, or 
to pull such down, and in its stead to rear an order of religious goveri- 
ment, more congenial with freedom, still he finds an ample store of inci- 
dent and illustration in his Bible. Whatever, in fact, may be his object, 
he can feel no stint. Ilis matter and machinery are all at hand; gods, 
devils, angels, cherubim, seraphim, prophets, apostles, saints, and witch- 
es. With such a host of supernatural agents, not forgetting the blessed 
virgin, together with their concomitant decrees, acts, doctrines, prophe- 
cies, miracles, and witcheries, he must be a dunce indeed if he does not 
become interesting, especially to those of a religious turn, 

When father Borri wrote this book, the people, no doubt, were more 
ignorant than at present: but even now, and in our own country, too, thi: 
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same spiritual account of his would be read with pious gravity aud most 
prayerful attention. ‘‘ Ah! we read of such things in the Bible,’’ would 
be the response of many an honest soul, in re ding his most extravagant 
lies. Perhaps there is no better way with these ‘than a surfeit of such 
vodly falsehoods. What will the “ Antidote” say to such an antidote for 
religious credulity. LOOKER ON 


Athens, December 6, 1827. 


History records few truths, indeed, of more importance ; and none, 
certainly, that the people should more generally know, than that when Re- 
ligion gets the staff of state in her hands, she is ever more for breaking 
the heads than mending the hearts of her subjects. i, O. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN EPICTETUS AND HIS SON. 
Continued from page 344. 


Son. By dealing in the marvellous and mysterious, they have ob- 
tained a strong hold over the imagination of the ignorant people. It is 
believed that the ‘y are great magicians, who hold human life at their 
command; that they ean kill by a word; and this sect declare they have 
such power, and that they obtainéd this power from the person whom 
they style the Father, through the medium of the Son. One of their 
proselytes, who smelt most offensively, but who preached in the suburbs 
and out houses of the city with much success, told me that one of his re- 
lations, called Ananias, having sold his farm, to please the son in the 
name of the father, (this i is the magical term these people make use of,) 
brought the money to one of their head priests, ealled Barjona; but, as 
Ananias had not lost his appetite because he had been sprinkled with 
water and had had the magical names pronounced over him, he kept 
back a small portion of the money produced by the sale to purchase food 
for his family, and, for doing this, Barjona punished him with death 
upon the spot. His wife came in afterward, and Barjona made her die 
also, only by pronouncing a single word. 

E. My son, if you are speaking the truth to me, these people are the 
most abominable and barefaced criminals upon the face of the earth. 
But it strikes me that you have been imposed upon, and that these sto- 
ries are too ridiculous to be true. 

Son. Oh no, my father: all that I relate to you is openly taught and 
implicitly believed by this sect. Moreover, they have the impudence to 
try to persuade people, that if they obtain from them a promise of this 
eternal bliss for their money, they have the better bargain of the two. 

E. This doctrine supposes God to be worse than the worst of mankind. 
Can we imagine, if eternal bliss or life were to be the portion of part of 
the living animals who cover the face of the earth, that that decree would 
not have been long ago known to man a& surely as he knows that he 
must die; so that I, you, and all the men and women who live in the va- 
rious parts of the world, would not feel a doubt on the subject? Does it 
not carry the stain of falsehood strongly marked upon it when we re- 
member that it proceeds from the most immoral people of Asia, who 
dwell in an unfrequented corner of the earth? It is truly astonishing 
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that it should ever have obtained the least credence. But of what use is 
this doctrine proposed to be of to mankind ¢ 

Son. By holding out the belief of reward and punishme nt in a life to 
come, it is proposed to diminish crime iu this life from the fear of the an- 
ticipation of what may await us hereafter. 

#. Ohi! the inconceivable folly of mankind! Do these ideots bring 
forward this short sighted and cruel doctrine as a proof of the wisdom 
aud benevolence of their god? 

Son. They say that God himself visited earth to declare it. 

E. I do not know which to admire most, the lying fabrication or the 
folly of the doctrine, the injustice or the malevole nce! They propose to 
prevent crime, first by postponing the punishment due to it to a time when 
the perpetrators shall no longer be able to commit it; and secondly, by 
giving them so heavy a quantity as to be out of all proportion to the 
crime. Experience in legislation has taught men that the only way to 
lessen crime is to administer the proper ¢ hastisement immediate ‘ly on its 
commission; and that by so doing, by rendering the punishment 1 imme- 
diate and certain, less cruel and barbarous punishinenis will suffice; be- 
cause a small immediate punishment has more efiect in deterring men 
from cominitting crimes than a heavy deferred one. [t is imperatively 
required by the laws of benevolence, that uf evil is a necessary means to 
our end, every expedient should be made use of to reduce it to the small- 
est quantity pessible. It is cruelty; it belongs only to a malignant na- 
ture, to apply evil in a way which demands a larger quantity than would 
have otherwise sufficed. ‘T'o try at once the amazing absurdity and use- 
lessness of this doctrine, let us suppose that the Athenians should pass a 
law by which they enacted that no act of theft should be investigated or 
punished until twenty or more years had passed after the commission, or 
till the life of the thief was near its end. Is it not evident that, in this 
case, all punishment, however dreadful, would be destitute of power? 
Philesophy teaches us to apply the penalty due .to bad actions as surely 
and instantly as, when we put our finger into the fire, we are burned for 
our folly. W ould it not be wicked beyond expression if, instead of the 
immediate slight burn our finger receives upon touching the flames, the 
pain should be postponed for a few years, in order that we might lose our 
arin, or life, by the fire only then taki ing effect ? 

Son. | fully agree with you, my fathe 4, and T wish some of these poor 
deluded people could have the benefit of your remarks. How soon 
would the truth of your reasonings dispel the error juto which these 
wretched men plunge the multitude. Besides these doctrines, this 
sect, as usual, pretends to perform miracles. You slirug your shoulders, 
my father, and I do not wonder at it. 

E. The ignorant delight in the marvellous. ‘The less prevalent you 
find know ledge, the more you will find fable and superstition prevail. 
But have these Jews admitted you to see the performance of one 
miracle ? 

Son. Oh, no: philosophers, and those who love reason and truth bet- 
ter than fable and lies, never are permitted to enter into the mysterious 
depths of miracles; but I have spoken to many people, both men and wo- 
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men, who tell me that many of their gossips and grandmothers have been 
witnesses of them. 

E. Enough, enough of their absurdities. What moral precepts do 
this sect inculcate? 

Son. 1 will repeat some of them, and you shall judge how far they are 
entitled to adoption. First, they assert that a man of property cannot be 
a good man, and they exemplify this precept by saying, it is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to inherit 
the life that is to come, in what they call the kingdom of heaven. It is 
very clear, that it is for the interest of these priests the rich, and people of 
moderate property, should believe them’; because in proportion as these 
Jatter make themselves beggars, the former secure the possession of good 
things that they otherwise must labor to obtain. ‘They maintain that 
only fools, and those who are poor in spirit and want information; in 
fact, only such as are ignorant like little children will be happy, or, as 
they call it, blessed: that if people do not leave their father, their mother, 
and their relations tor the sake of these doctrines, they never will be per- 
mitted to enter the kingdom: that the preachers come to bring war, not 
peace: that when any person is inclined to give a marriage feast, he 
must force all the strangers and chance passengers into the house to par- 
take of the feast; and all those among this chance medley who are not 
prepared with a nuptial robe, are to be cast into a dungeon. 

E. My life draws rapidly to a close; but I am filled with grief and in- 
dignation at the recital of these enormities and mischievous follies. 
Most imperatively are you called on, my beloved son, to exert yourself to 
instruct your poorer brethren, and, indee d, mankind in general, and to 
show them the errors and falsehoods that are attempted to be imposed 
on them. Guide them to seek out happiness by acquiring the knowledge 
requisite to diminish the mass of misery that surrounds them: teach them 
to be just and kind, and to assist each other in misfortune: engage them 
to the performance of acts calculated to increase the sum of human hap- 
piness. Alas! I foresee that vice and misery will continue long in the 
world if this superstition becomes predominant. Let me be assured that 
the son of Epictetus will devote his life to the removal of ignorance from 
among mankind. ‘To stop the tide of these absurdities is not possible by 
any other means than by instructing the reasoning faculties and by teach- 
ing a good and sound morality. Such errors and superstitions may pre- 
vail for some years—nay, even for some centuries, but reason and truth 
will prevail at last. Farewell! 





BABABEC AND THE FAKIRS. 
(Translated from Voltaire.) 


Some time ago, when I was living in the city of Benares, in the an- 
cient country of the Bramins, I neglected no opportunity of acquiring 
information on every subject connected with this extraordinary people. 
I understood the Hindoo language tolerably well, and, as the best means 
of getting knowledge, spoke seldom, while I listened a great deal, and 
kept my eye on every thing that passed in the city. I lodged in the house 
of Omri, iny correspondent, by far the worthiest man I ever knew: he 
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was of the religion of the Bramins. J have the honor to be a mussul- 
man, but we never exchanged one angry word on the subject of either 
Mahomet or Brama.’ We periormes our ablutions, each in the manner 
he thought the most orthodox; and we drank of the same lemonade, and 
ate of the same rice, like two brothers. 

One day we walked together to the Pagoda of Gavani, and on our 
route fell in with several troops of fakirs. Some of them were of the 


party of the “janguis,”’ or contemplative fakirs; others were disciples of 


the ancient gymnosophists, and, the reverse of the former sect, led a life 
more active thau passive. It is well known that the language they use 
is precisely that of the ancient Bramins, and that in this language there 
exists a work called “ The Veidam,” which, aceording to their account, 
is certainly the oldest book in all Asia, without even the exception of the 
Zendervesta. 

I happened to pass before a fakir who was studying this sacred volume. 
‘‘Ah! miserable infide!,” cried he, “you have made me lose the exact 
number of the vowels I was calculating! and, for so doing, my soul will, 
after my death, pass into the accursed body of a hare, instead of ti king 
up its dwe ling | in that of a parrot, as | had eve ry reason to flatter my- 
self would have been the case!” I gave him a rupee, to console him for 
the immensity of the loss I bad mnocently occasioned him, and went my 
way. Presently, having the misfortune to siieeze, the noise I made 
roused a second fakir from a state of divine contemplation, or trance. 

“ Where am I!” exclaimed he, “ what a dreadful disaster! I no longer 
see ihe tip of my nose; the celestial light has vanished !’* “If I am the 
unfortunate cause of your sight extending beyond the tip of your nose, 
replied I, “‘ here is a rupee to repair the mischief I have done, and may 
your celestial light be speedily renewed !” 

Having thus disere etly extricated myself from these perilous adven- 
tures, I mixed with a very large company, which was principally com- 
posed of gymnosophists. Several of this sect had the kinduess to offer 
me smal{ nails, very neatly made, to stick into my arms and thighs, in 
honor of Browe. Ww ith all courtesy, and a proper sense of the obligation 
they conferred on me, I purchased the nails, which I found extremely 


well adapted to nail down my carpets with. I found these followers of 


Brama, in general, employed in a very eccentric manner, according to 
our way of thinking. Some of them were dancing upon their h: inds 
others upon the slack rope. One party were amusing themselves by hop- 
ping upon one leg; others by standing upon their heads. A body rather 
numerous were loaded with heavy chains of iron; a great many of them, 
in imitation of horses, wore saddles on their backs, and there were some 
who vowed to Brahma to keep their heads continually in bushel mea- 
sures. With the exception of such little peculiarities, these fakirs seemed 
to be the best kind of people in the world. 


My friend Omri took me into-the cell of one of the most celebrated of 


them, named Bababec. We found him as naked as a baboon, with a 


* When the fakirs wish to enjoy what they call the celestial light, (which is very common 
among them,) they direct their eyes toward the tips of their neses, and in that posture await 
its beams. 
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chain around his neck that must have weighed at least sixty or seventy 
pounds. He was seated on a wooden chair, ornamented with an infinite 
uumber of the points of small nails, which ran into his backside, and froim 
his manner you would have thought he was seated upon a bed of roses. 
A great number of women came to consult him upon their affairs: he was 
the family oracle of Benares, and enjoyed a surprising degree of reputa- 
tion. If was witness of a very long conversation Omri had with him. 
**Do you think, father,” said he to him, ‘that, after successfully passing 
the trial of the seven metempsychosis,”* I may hope to gain admittance 
to the dwelling of Brama?” “ Perhaps,” said the fakir: “ what kind of 
life do you le: ad?” “1 endeavor,” replied Omri, “ to fulfil the duties of 
a good citizen, a good husband, a good friend, and a good father. [lend 
money without interest to the rich when they want it, and give freely to 
the poor. I act as peace maker between my neighbors vb: \ they are 
at variance.” ‘* Do you ever drive any nails into your backsi'.¢” asked 
the Bramin. ‘Never! most reverend father.” ‘ 'That’s unfortunate,” 
replied the fakir: ‘depend upon it, your merits w ill never carry you higher 
than the nineteenth heaven! and [I’m sorry for it.” ‘* Well!” said Omri, 
“that’s very good of you! Iam quite contented with my lot. What do 
I care whether I go into the nineteenth or the twentieth: so as I fulfil my 
duty in my pilgrimage here below, and am well received hereafter, is it 
not enough to lead an honest life in this wicked world, and to ascend 
afterward into the country of Brama? Inte which of the different hea- 
vens do you expect, then, to go yourself, Mr. Bababec, with your nails 
and your chains?” “Into the thirty-fifth,” said Bababee. “ I think you 
are very ridiculous,” auswered Omri, “to suppose that your lodging will 
be higher than mine. ‘This idea of yours seems to me to be only the ef- 
feet of an impudent and immoderate ambition. You cendemn all those 
who seek after the honors of this world: why do you wish for so great a 
share of them in the next?) And upon what grounds do you imagine that 
you shall be better treated than I shall be? I give away more money in 
charity in ten days than it costs you for nails to stick in your posterior 
parts in ten years. Brama is doubtless much interested in your always 
going naked! In doing so you certainly are rendering a great service to 
your country! For my own part, [ think much more ‘of him who grows 
a cabbage, or plants a tree, thau of you, and all your vagabond e ‘omrades 
to boot, even though they should pass the whole of their lives without 
looking farther than the tips of their noses, and should carry pack sad- 
dles eternally on their shoulders, to show their extreme greatness of soul!” 
Having spoken this, Omri relented, and in a milder t tone began to re 

son with the Bramin with so much success, that he at length pe aie ‘ 
him to bid adieu to his nas and his chaia, to go home with him, and to 
live as an honest man ought to do. They cleaned him, rubbed him with 
perfumes, and clothed him in a decent manner: he had an apartment in 
the house with us, and for a whole fortnight was contented and reason- 
able: he even confessed that he was a hundred times happier than he had 


* The Hindoos believe that after death the soul must pass through seven transmigrations inte 
the bodies of different animals before it is finally judged by Brama. An agreeable variation ot 
the purgatory of the papists. 
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ever been before in his life. But, alas! he lost his credit with the people 
—the women no longer came‘to ask for advice. He left Omri; threw 
off his clothes; twisted his chain round his neck, and resumed his wood- 
en chair, with the nails in his backside, that he might recover his dear 
reputation ! 
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On the Inconsistencies, Absurdities, and Contradictions of the Bible. By the Secretarg. 
LECTURE ELEVENTH. 


In the beginning of the 9th chapter of Genesis, we are informed that 
God, after blessing Noah aad his sons, toid them “the fear of you, and 
the dread of you, shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of the air, upon all that moveth on the earth, and upon all the fishes 
of the sea: into your hand are they delivered. Every moving thing 
shall be meat for you: even as the green herb have I given you all 
things: But flesh, with the life thereof, which is the blood ‘thereof, shall 
ye not eat.” 

From this passage it has been inferred that mankind originally lived 
ou a vegetable diet ; and many instances are to be found in Europe, at 
the present day, where whole families, in affluent circumstances, have ab- 
stained for a number of years from animal food, without being afflicted 
by disease. I know that a difference of opinion on this subject exists 
among medical men. But it appears to me that the theoretical opinions 
of those who contend for even the moderate use of animal food, are more 
than counterbalanced by the facts which have been adduced to show the 
beneficial effects of a vegetable diet. 

According to the Bible story, as much uncertainty appears to have ex- 
isted in the mind of God as to the food most proper for the use of man, 
as in the minds of our medical practitioners. At first, the great physi- 
cian, who is said to have given the chief of his works a perfect organi- 
zation, directed him to eat only of the herbs of the field, and the fruit of 
trees yielding seed. These he calculated were sufficient for the nourish- 
ment of man; and, if we are to believe what is said about the duration 
yf human existence before and subsequent to the flood, we shall find that 
it was not till after the permission had been given to Noah and his sons 
to eat flesh, that the life of man was shortened. The presumption, 
therefore, is, that this was occasioned by the change of diet that then 
took place. But, whether it was so or not, one thing is obvious—name- 
ly, that God is represented m the Bible to have been a bungler in physio- 
logy. At one time he prescribes a vegetable diet as best adapted to our 
constitutions ; at another, he enjoins the use of fish, flesh, and fowl. 
‘These experiments might be excused when resorted to by erring, inexpe- 
rienced man; but, practised by a being who is supposed to be perfection 
itself, they place him on a level with the works of his hands. 

Again: is it true, as the author of Genesis asserts, that the “fear and 
the dread” of man is inherent “ upon every beast of the earth, upon every 
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fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, and upon all the 
fishes of the sea?”’ Do not the well authenticated accounts of travellers 
contradict this assertion? Do they not all agree in stating that the 
beasts and fowls, in those countries first discovered by man, were so 
tame, so fearless, so little apprehensive of danger, that they allowed 
themselves to be approached and knocked in the head; and that it was 
not until experience taught them that the invaders had marked them 
out as their prey, that they shunned these “lords of creation.” Does 
not every day’s experience confirm the fact, that beasts and birds when 
taken young are not afraid of man? When kindly treated, how easy it 
is to domesticate them—when abused, how can they be otherwise than 
in constant dread of their tyrants? All animals, whether man or beast, 
fowls, fishes, or insects, are capable of being trained: they are the crea- 
tures of education; and, as impressions are conveyed to the mind only 
by the senses, the passions which they display, whether of love, fear, or 
hatred, altogether depend on the objects presented to them, and the nature 
of their organization. It is contrary, therefore, to first principles, that 
beasts, birds, i insects, and fishes are naturally afraid of our species; and 
the reverse is demonstrated by facts. 

In the 8th verse of this chapter we are told that God entered into a co- 
venaut or agreement with Noah, in which Jehovah promised never to de- 
stroy the earth again with water; but, as if distrustful, after the many 
proofs he had given of a fickle disposition, whether he w ‘ould be believed 
in the present case, the text goes ou iv iniorm us that he gave to Noah a 
token by which all future generations would be able to decide as to the 
divine veracity ; while, by the same toke n, deity himself would be remind- 
ed of the nature of his promise. 

* And God said, this is a token of the covenant which I make between 
me and you and every living creature that is with you for perpetual gene- 


rations. I do set my bow in the clouds, and it shall be for a token of 


the covenant between me and the earth. And it shall come to pass when 
I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shall be seen in the cloud. 
And I will remember my covenant that is between me and you, and every 
living creature of all flesh, and the waters shail no more become a flood 
to destroy all flesh. And the bow shall be seen in the clouds, and I will 
look upon it, that I may remember the everlasting covenant between God 
and every living creature of all flesh that is upon the earth. And God 


said unto Noah, this is the token of the covenant that J have established. 


between me and all flesh that is upon the earth.” 

By this passage of the Jewish scriptures, it appears that the writer be- 
lieved there was no rainbow existing before the time of Noah; that it 
was created for a special purpose; and that in an arbitrary manner God 
set it in the clouds, to give consolitary assurances to an ignorant and 
wicked world that he would never be in so great a rage again as to drown 
mankind. But how is the creating the bow at this particular period to 
be reconciled to the principles of natural philosophy? The sun, the wa- 
fera, the exhalations and evaporations had existed for a long time prior. 
Of ceurse, showers of rain must have been the consequence. The pro- 
perties of refrangibility and reflexibility must also have been essential in 
the rays of the sun. It is evident, therefore, that the appearance of rain- 
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hows must always have been unavoidable, and that the assertion of their 
having been formed at any particular period, or for any special purpose, 
is unfounded. In maintaining a contrary opinion, the Bible manufac- 

turers and Bible believers make their god so stupidly forgetful as to re- 
quire the presence of some palpable object to keep him steady, or to in- 
duce him to do his duty. 

If God (observes an intelligent correspondent) is omniscient, he can- 
not stand in need of aids in remembering his promises. But the present 
instance is one in which even a being of human faculties might remem- 
ber without the aids of signs and tokens. When a man promises to per- 
form some act at a specified time, there is a possibility that the promise 
may not be recollected at the proper period for performing the act, and 
thus it may remain unfulfilled. Signs and tokens, which necessarily 
present themselves to the mind of the promisers, are, therefore, some- 
times useful in preventing such failures. But when a man promises 
not to perform some specific act, such aids are unnecessary, because 
should he attempt to perform the act he has promised not to perform, the 
work in which he would be engaged would be the best possible token for 
recalling his promise. If a being of imperfect memory should promise 
to destroy the world at a certain period, it might be possible, if we suppose 
him engaged in other occupation, that the promise would not be recalled 
at the proper time, without the aid of a sign. But, should such a being 
promise not to destroy the world with water, it would be by no means 
probable that he could collect his clouds, and prepare all the machinery 
necessary for drowning the earth, w ithout once thinking of the promise 
he had made; and, if this could even be the case, the promise must 
have so completely ‘passed from his mind, that no sign could recal it. 
Signs, then, can be of no use to a being of imperfect memory; much less 
toa deity who is all perfection. 

Should we suppose that God stands im need of signs and tokens to as- 
sist his memory, the nature of the rainbow is such that it can never be 
considered in that light. That this may be understood, it is necessary to 
remember that the rainbow, which appears to the sight to have a selid 
and tangible existence, is wholly an optical deception, caused by the light 
of the sun, which strikes upon the eye of the beholder after being reflected 
and refracted by the vapor in the air; and that it has no existence, inde- 
pendent of the mind that perceives it, more than the image of the sun 
seen in the water, or the image of a person or other object seen in a glass ; 
that its variety of color and beauty of form are caused by a modification 
of the light that strikes the eye, and have no existence without the mind. 
It follows manifestly from this, that the rainbow cannot exist to a being 
whose organs of sense are not like those of man, because the light can- 
not, by striking upon the eye of such a being, cause a similar optical de- 
ception in his mind. Neither can it exist to a being whose eyes are not 
placed in a situation to receive the light of the sun, after it has been re- 
flected and refracted by the vapor in the air; because the optical deception, 
upon which its existence depends, can only be caused by the light that 
strikes the eye. 

If, then, we suppose that the rainbow is a sign to God; if God, as the 
scriptures assert, is to look upon and behold the bow in the clouds, he 
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must have eyes similar to the eyes of men. He must perceive objects 
by means of the light that is transmitted trom them, and his eyes must 
be placed in our atmosphere in such a situation that they may receive the 
reflected and refracted light that causes the sensation of the rainbow in 
the minds of men. Let us suppose it to be said, that the image of the 
sun seen in a brook is a sign to some being; but, if that being had not 
eyes similar to those of man, and was not placed in a situation to look 
into the brook, the image could not exist to him, because he could not 
behold it; aud, as it possessed no external existence, as a rock, or other 
solid, it might be said to exist to beings that could not see it, bec ause it 
aight be perceived by other faculties; but a thing that ts only an optical 
delusion can exist only to beings endowed with the faculty of sight, and 
placed in a situation to behold it. ‘The rainbow is wholiy of this nature ; 
and if it is to be a sign to God, God must possess the faculty of sight, 

and his eyes must be placed between the sun and the cloud in which the 
rainbow is seen. 

But Christians tell us that God, being a spirit, hath not organs of sense 
Jike those of man, and that there is no locality in his existence. If this 
is true, the rainbow can neither exist to God, nor be a sign to him. = It 
«appears plain, that the writer of the book of Genesis believed that the 

rainbow had a tangible and local existence, and that it was placed 
so high in the firmament, of which he had previously spoken, that God 
vould conveniently bebold it from his celestial habitation. As this opi- 
uion has proved erroneous, the religion of its author ought to fall with it. 
Ilaving, as I conceive, fully proved that the rainbow cannot be a sign te 
4:od, 1 shall now attempt to show (though the scriptures intimate no such 
thing) that it is not a sign to men, to assure them that the earth will not 
again be destroyed. ; 

No one will pretend that, from the existence of the rainbow in the 
clouds, we can infe r, by any reasoning @ priori, without the Bible, that 
the earth will not again be destroyed by. adeluge. If it is any sign in this 
case, it must be because God has made it a sign, by giving us a promise, 
and deelaring the rainbow a sign of his adherence to it. ‘But if we have 
the promise of God, we may depend on it,with as full an assurance 
without the rainbow as with it. If we believe that God cannot violate 
his promise, no sign is necessary, for our security is already complete. 
If we doubt God’s word, the rainbow can give us no assurance of his ve- 

racity. It can be no sign while the promise of God remains, because 
that promise is as certain without it as with it. But should the promise 
be lost, the bow could then be no sign, for we could no longer know that 
it was placed in the clouds to assure us that the world was not again to 
be destroyed. For whatever purpose, therefore, this bow was set in the 
clouds, it is evident that it does not and cannot serve as a sign to man. 
It is also evident that the writer of thisbook has given a false opinion in 
the passage I have quoted ; and, consequently, that his pen was not in- 
spired in writing that passage. But it is in this covenant between God 
and Noah, if any where, that we should expect the author to receive the 
aid of revelation. It was important that this covenant should be correct- 
ty given to the world; and it isin this covenant, if in any part of the work. 
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that God would give the writer his assistance. If this passage is not In- 
spired, no part of the book of Genesis is inspired; and if Genesis is not 
inspired, the whole Bible must fall with it. ¢ 

Calumny.—When the enemies of free inquiry find that they cannot 
rebut the facts and arguments opposed to their demoralizing systems, 
they uniformly resort to cahimny and abuse. As a specimen of this sort 
of warfare, we republish the following anonymous communication, which 
appeared in the New York Observer of the 22d instant; a paper entirely 
devoted to Bible, tract, and missionary societies: 

“Precious Frvirs or Detsm.—Messrs. Editors—Not long since, I communicated for your 
paper a brief notice of the stated meetings of deists in this city, I am now able to tell you some 


of their effects. A grocer, who keeps his shop open regularly on the Sabbath for the sale of li- 
quors, &c. requested his daughter, an interesting girl of sixteen, to attend hiin at these meetings 


which she refused to do. She told him that nothing was exhibited there but blackguard ridicule, 
aud that she would not be found in such company, (or to that effect.) Upon this, he commenced 
hicking her, and continued this brutal treatment tll she had escaped trom the house!! Comment 
is unnecessary.” 

We presume the editors of the Observer, as they profess to be impar- 
tial men, and advocates of truth, would pot have given publicity to the 
above statement unless they had been satisfied as to its correctness. 
We, therefore, call on them to furnish us with the name of the person 
who is said to have conducted himself in a manner so contrary to pro- 
priety and moral feeling. Although we are of opinion that the story is a 
fabrication, got up for the purpose of creating an unfavorable impression 
as to the character of those who compose the Free Press Association ; 
vet, if it could be shown that the occurrence took place as represented, 
we are confident the individual alluded to would be disowned by the As- 
sociation. ‘The following extract from the constitution of that body will 
show that we are well advised as to this matter: 

“Any member of the Association, who shall be proved guilty of im-~ 
moral or dishonorable conduct, or who shall act in such a manner as to 
bring discredit on the Association, shall be liable to forfeit his or her 
rights of membership.” 

That this law is not a dead letter, will appear obvious when we state 
that within these few weeks:the name of one of the members of the L'ree 
Press Association was erazed trom the books, in consequence of its ap- 
pearing, after a careful investigation, that he had conducted himself “ in 
such a manner as to bring discredit on the Association.” 

Should the editors of the New York Observer refuse to furnish the in- 
formation by which the truth of the statement they have published may 
be ascertained, we shall consider the whole a malicious invention, in 
which they have knowingly participated, if they are not its real authors. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Cardinal.—The cardinals were originally nothing more than deacons, 
to whom was entrusted the care of distributing the alms to the poor of 
the several quarters of Rome; and, as they held assemblies of the poor 
in certain churches of their several districts, they took the title of these 
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churches. ‘They began to be called cardinals in the year 300, during 
the pontificate of St. Sylvester, by which appellation was meant the 
chief priest of a parish, and next in dignity to a bishop. This office 
grew more considerable afterward, and by small degrees arrived at its 
present height; in which it is the reward of such as have served his ho- 
liness well—even princes thinking it no diminution of their honor to be- 
come members of the college of cardinals. ‘The cardinals compose the 
pope’s council, and till the time of Urban VIII. were styled most illus- 
trious; but by a decree of that pope in 1630, they had the title of emi- 
nence conferred upon them. At the creation of a new cardinal, the pope 
performs the ceremony of shutting and opening his mouth, which is done 
in a private consistory. The shutting his mouth implies the depriving 
him of the liberty of giving his opinion in congregations; and the open- 
ing his mouth, which is performed fifteen days after, signifies the taking 
off this restraint. However, if the pope happens to die during the time a 
eardinal’s mouth is shut, he can neither give his voice in the election of 
a new pope, nor. be himself advanced to that dignity. The cardinals are 
divided into six classes or orders, consisting of six bishops, fifty priests, 
and fourteen deacons, making in all seventy; which constitute the sacred 
college. The number of cardinal bishops has very seldom been chan- 
ged; but that of the priests and deacons has varied at different times. 
The privileges of the cardinals are very great: they have an absolute 
power in the church during the vacancy of the holy see; they have a right 
to elect a new pope, and are the only persons on whom the choice can 
fall. Most of the grand offices in the court of Rome are filled by 
cardinals. 


The Reformers.—Luther and Calvin, though the principal authors 
of the reformation, though zealous in the detection of error, though 
apparently sincere in their devotional humiliations, conspired against 
and violated truth. The former merely wished to be made a cardinal ; : 
the latter had fixed his hopes on the religious supremacy of the state 
of Geneva. ‘To attain this, he procured the expulsion of Castalio, 
and persecuted Servetus to the grave. Luther, on the other hand, 
sacrificed the princess of Saxony toa lustful husband, and made the 
ignorant peasants of Germany believe that the devil, in person, had 
commissioned him to supersede private masses. 


Martin Luther.—A rare specimen of ambition and inconsistency is 
found, says an eastern paper, in the last will of this fiery zealot: “Tam 
known,” says he, “in heaven, in earth, and hell, and possess conse- 
quences sufficient for this demand—that my single testimony be be- 
lieved—seeing that God, of his fatherly compassion, hath intrusted to 
me, though a damnable man and a miserable sinner, the gospel of his son, 
and hath. granted that I should be so true and faithful in it, that many in 
the world have received it by me as a doctor of the truth, while they 


condemn with detestation the baus of the pope, of Cesar, of kings, of 


princes, and of priests; yea, of all devils. Why, then, may it not suf- 
fice for this disposal of a small estate, if the testimony of my hand be af- 
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fixed, and it can be said, Dr. Martin Luther, God’s notary, and witness 
of his gospel, wrote these things.” 





Priestianity.—The clergy are an organized and disciplined body in 
every country. By the artful institutions of those who are at the head 
of the most numerous sect of Christians, care is taken that they have 
no endearing connexions of family—no bond of human fellowship, to 
weaken their devotedness to the sacerdotal corporation. They are the 
sons only of the catholic church, and they have no other interest than 
hers. Thus invested with sanctity of character, separated from human 
society, and assuming peculiar interests, their object, and the means which 
achieve it, must now be observed: Confession isthe greatest of the means 
which they employ; and, even of itself, it is sufficient for every purpose they 
have in view. The people confess to the priests; the priests to the bishops ; 
and so on upwards, till they come to the head of the system—who hears 
confession, but makes none! This is the absolute perfection of holy al- 
liance and secret association. The subordinate agents know no more than 
is necessary to the information and the purpose of their superior ; and the 
knowledge and the power of those who govern are reared seturely on 
the ignorance, the feebleness, and devotedness of those who are goyern- 
ed. Here, then, is achieved, under the character of religion, that which, 
if undistiguished, would excite our scorn and our abhorrence. 

Such a system of espionage is inconsistent with the slightest vestige of 
freedom. When the priest is master of the secret of every man’s heart ; 
when he can stamp all his deeds with the signet of heaven, or the brand 
of damnation, he is master of his actions as well as his thoughts. He, 
too, who deems himself securest from the influence of such a system, 
becomes its chiefest object. There is no man who has not a thousand 
associations, a thousand relations to society. In proportion, therefore, as 
Christianity spreads, and this domestic conspiracy is ramified, is every 
member of society surrounded by its snares, even in his utmost privacy, 
and his escape from it rendered impossible. Domestics, children, wives, 
are gradually proselytized; and toleration of their religious opinions is 
instantly made the plea for their and your subjugation. Confession thus 
places every private, and consequently every public interest at the mercy 
of the priesthood. The priesthood ever have surrendered, and ever will 
surrender, the people’s interests to the civil power that may guarantee to 
them the exactions which maintain them in laziness and luxury. 








TO OUR PATRONS. 


As the second volume, which will complete the first year of the Cor- 
respondent, is drawing to a close, we think it necessary to call the atten- 
tion of our subscribers to the conditions on which we commenced the 
publication, namely: that those residing in the country should pay one 
year ($3) in advance, besides postage; and those residing in town, six 
months in advance. ‘These terms, we regret to say, have, in several in- 
stances, not been complied with as to the current year, which renders it 
necessary that we should discontinue sending the paper, not only to those 
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who are now in afrear, but to those who may not in future conform to 
the original conditions, 

We should hope that no one las subscribed to the Correspondent but 
such as wished to give it vital support ; and, as we have neither eccle- 
siasticul treasures nor benefices on which to draw, we trust that every 
well wisher to the cause will be prompt in affording us that aid which is 
so essential to the permanency of the establishment. Our own personal 
Jubors have as yet been gratuitous; but, judging from the great interest 
felt for our saccess, and relying on the exertions of the friends of liberal 
principles to extend the cireulation of the Correspondent, we have no 
doubt that we shall be ultimately remunerated. Meanwhile, if city sub- 
scribers were to pay their subscriptions for one year at our office, it would 
save the expense of collecting, materially promote the prosperity of the 
concern, and greatly facilitate our labors. 

We have a variety of interesting pieces on file, with which we intend 
Lo commence our third volume; among which are, “the important Exa- 
mination of the Scriptures, by Lord Bolingbroke,” (originally written in 
J’rench;) ‘the Doubts of the Infidels ;” “the Godof the Jews, or Jehovah 
Unveiled ;” ‘* Watson Refuted,” by the author of “the Origin of Chris- 
tianity, or Truth drawn from Fables ;”’ “the Life of David,” &c. And 
should our encouragement be equal to what we think we are warranted 
to anticipate, it is our intention to print the Correspondent on a finer pa- 
per than that on which it is now issued. We have had such ample 

proofs of good feeling on the part of those with whom we are associated 
in the great cause of mental emancipation, that we cannot allow our- 
selves to doubt of their determination to do every thiig that is just and 
necessary to promote an object of such vital importance. 
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Lectures on Science.—The second regular scientific lecture before the 
I’vee Press Association will be delivered tomorrow, (Sunday,) the 30th in- 
stant, in the Temple of Arts, William street, at LL o’clock forenoon. 


Almanac.—Owing to the difficulty attending the mechanical part ot 
the projected Almanac, which, it has been found, could not be executed 
in due time for its appearance this season, the work has been postponed, 
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Books for sale at the office of the Correspondent: 

Ecce Homo! or a Critical Inquiry into the History of the Life of Je- 
sus of Nazareth—75 cents in boards. 

The People’s Rights Reclaimed ; being an Exposition of the uncon- 
stitutionality of the Law of the State of New York compelling the obser- 
vance of a religious Sabbath—25 cents. 

View of the Metaphysical and Physiological Arguments in favor of 
Materialism—235 cents. 

The Scripture Doctrine of Mate rialism—25 cents. 
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The Correspondent is published at No. 15 Chamber street. Terms, three dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. —GEORGE H. EVANS & CO., Printers, 264 Greenwich strect, 
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